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A Persian GARDEN 
By ANpREY AVINOFF 
ON VIEW IN THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW, PHIPPS CONSERVATORY 
(See Page 10) 
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Men can counsel and speak comfort to that griet 

Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, 

Their counsel turns to passion, which before 

Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter strong ot in a silken thread, 

Charm ache with air, and agony with words. 
—Mucu Apo Asout NotHinG 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.M. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 

Marsua.t Brpwe i, Organist 
<> 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute-will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

--ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MRS. HAILMAN! 


Johanna Woodwell Hailman has just completed 
a piece of work which has placed her name high 
among those who have won the palm of civic 
virtue in Pittsburgh. The Henry Phipps Con- 
servatory has for the past forty years attracted the 
people of this community to its glass-roofed 
chambers, where plants and flowers were con- 
stantly displayed for their delectation. But Father 
Time fastened the spell of custom and monotony 
upon these exhibitions, so when Mayor McNair 
appointed Mrs. Hailman a member of the new 
park commission, she immediately began the 
planning of fresh and better things for the city’s 
parks. Her first attack was made upon the Phipps 
Conservatory. The overpopulation of rub 
plants and similar growths was decimated. The 
jungle, which had become too highly civilized, 
was restored to its primitive character. The level 
grade of the ground was broken by slopes and 
ramps. Bushes and trees in relation to each other 
were grouped in their natural position. And 
after all that was done, Mrs. Hailman called some 
of her friends in conference and explained her 
ultimate wish—which was that they, all together, 
should use these splendidly prepared rooms in the 
conservatory for the addition of an assemblage of 
flowers such as Pittsburgh had never seen before. 
Her appeal fell upon fruitful soil, and under her 
hard and persistent labor through fout months of 
unbroken application Schenley Park now holds 
in its teeming bosom under these acres of glass 
roofs one of the most beautiful and enchanting 
gardens that America has ever séen. And Mrs. 
Hailman did it. 


THE COURT OF ST. JAMES 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

The Associated Press announces the death of 
Edward Lowber Welsh, the grandson of John 
Lowber Welsh, ‘‘once United States ambassador 
to the Court of. St. James’s.’’ Did you not 
publish a statement that English usage had changed 
this term to the Court of St. James? 

—SamueEt R. WINsLow 


Yes, on the authority of Sir John Simon the old 
title, used in this case by the Associated Press, 
and still used by the Illustrated London News, 
has been abandoned in official British corres 
pondence since about 1913. The phrase, ‘‘the 
Palace of St. James's’ seems to violate every 
accepted rule of language. If we put it in the 
possessive case we would have this barbarism: 
“Mr. Welsh was ambassador at St. James’s’s 
Court!’ It should of course read, *‘at St. James’ 
Court’’ or, at the worst, ‘‘at St. James's Court.” 
But as the British navy is the equal of our own 
it seems that nothing more can be done about it. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 


An index to Volume VIII (April 1934 through 
March 1935) has been prepared and can be had on 


request. 
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PAY DIRT 
As Observed in the Eighth Annual High-School Art Exhibition 


By Ernest W. Watson 
Art Editor of the Scholastic Magazine 


[The Scholastic, written expressly for high-school pupils, originated in Pittsburgh but soon out- 
growing its local bounds, it sought and gained a national readership. By fostering, single-handed, this 
presentation of student art, it has come to be the proving ground for the artistic spirit of American 
youth. When the American Renaissance comes, Maurice Robinson can take deep satisfaction from 
the knowledge that his editorial voice and vision were compelling forces in bringing it to life.] 


HosE of us who are privileged to 

have a hand in the annual Scholas- 
tic art awards have come to look upon 
this nation-wide contest as a great 
prospecting enterprise. It is an ate 
ture full of excitement. It invariably 
succeeds. It never fails to strike pay 
dirt. And the quality of the metal laid 
bare has a more brilliant luster than the 
finest gold. 

Prospecting for art talent offers far 
greater thrills than the mere search for 
yellow ore. Gold is gold, but what un- 
known wealth might be revealed in the 
unfolding genius of these youthful 
artists whose 
talents are for the 
first time exposed 
to our needy 
world! Some day 
our government 
will follow the 
example of older 
nations and pro- 
vide the oppor- 
tunity which art 
enius should have 
or its proper 
fruition. We must 
do this eventuall 
in economic self- 
defense. In the 
constantly tight- 
ening trade com- 
petition among 
nations, the artist 
—using the term 
in its broadest 
meaning—is be- 


LA PRIMAVERA (WOODCUT) 
By Enzo Rossi (Age 19) 
Perugia, Italy 
For the second time Scholastic has a foreign 
section. This year six countries are represented. 


coming a determining factor. Quality, 
the kind of quality which art bestows 
upon manufactured goods, will in- 
creasingly guarantee the demand for our 
national products. 

The drawings, paintings, and designs 
displayed in the Carnegie Institute from 
April 23 to May 12 give more than a 
hint of a great national resource in the 
talents of several hundred students 
who are represented in this Inter- 
national Scholastic Art Exhibition. 
How much of this talent will be con- 
served for the nation? How many of 
these ambitious boys and girls will have 
a chance to fulfill 
their natural des- 
tiny? These ques- 
tions are particu- 
larly pertinent 
today because 
never before has 
our country needed 
genius more ur- 
gently and at no 
time has it been so 
hard for young 
people to realize 
their ambitions. 
The struggle for 
mere ‘existence 
shuts the door of 
opportunity in the 
faces of many who 
in better times 
could hew their 
path through nor- 
mal difficulties. 

What can be 
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TWO ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ‘‘ANTHONY ADVERSE” (LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYON) 
By Jacos Lanpau (Age 17), Overbrook High School, Philadelphia 


Of such consistent merit and in such diverse treatments are the fifty pieces of work submitted 
by this young artist that he has the unique honor of exhibiting them as a one-man group. 


done about it? The Scholastic art 
scholarship awards give far from a com- 
plete answer to this question, but 
through this channel the art schools of 
America have made a magnificent be- 
ginning by offering scholarships yearly 
to several students. Eighteen scholar- 
ships were made available this year by 
thirteen art schools, as follows: Art 
Institute of Chicago, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Vesper George School 
of Art (Boston), Columbus School of 
Art, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), Cleve- 
land School of Art (five scholarships), 
California School of Arts and Crafts 
two scholarships), Moore Institute of 
Art, Science, and Industry (Philadel- 
phia), Art School of Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Dayton Art Institute, 
Rudolf Schaeffer School of Design (San 
Francisco), New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, and Berkshire Sum- 
mer School of Art-(Monterey, Mass. ). 

These art scholarships represent the 
only nation-wide plan to discover talent 
among our high-school students and to 
open opportunity’s door to them. But 
sometimes these scholarships fail to 
help the most talented. Frequently the 


scholarship winner writes that he i 
unable to accept the award because ht 
cannot pay his living expenses and pro 
vide the materials for study. Scholastig 
can offer no remedy for that problem ai 
present. Perhaps a way will be found 
in the future. 

Among the several thousand wha 
com for the Scholastic awards, ond 
entied and twenty-five boys and girth 
submitted portfolios of art work in tht 
scholarship contest this year. Fron 
these entries, eighteen scholarship wit 
ners were chosen and sixteen othe 
were appointed alternates. The thir 
four applicants thus honored are young 
people of marked ability who would k& 
an asset to any art school. 

The nine hundred drawings, painting} 
designs and examples of various handit 
crafts included in the Scholastic Exhibit 
tion were chosen from many thousand§ 
of entries from about seven hundred 
high schools all over the country. Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Denmark, Canada, 
and Poland accepted Scholastic’s invite: 
tion to compete in the foreign division 
and special prizes were awarded to 
twenty-six students of these countries. 
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This year fourteen jurors shared in 
the arduous selection of the winning 
pieces. The members of the final jury 
were Andrey Avinoff, director of the 
Carnegie Museum; Royal B. Farnum, 
director of the Rhode Island School of 
Design; C. Valentine Kirby, supervisor 
of art in Pennsylvania; Dudley Crafts 
Watson, lecturer at the Art Institute of 
Chicago; W. A. Readio, of the College 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; and A. G. Pelikan, director of 
the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

The preliminary and special jurors 
were Frederick Bigger, Pittsburgh archi- 
tect; Franz Arets, sculptor; Norwood 
MacGilvary, Frederic C. Clayter, and J. 
Bailey Ellis, of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and from the Pittsburgh 


Public Schools: Elmer A. Stephan, di- 
rector of art, Fred Boland, director of 
trade training, Joseph B. Speer, director 
of industrial education, James R. Glenn, 
supervisor of industrial education, and 
Andrew J. Miller, of the Connelley 
Trade School. 

When the exhibition closes in Pitts- 
burgh, it will go to the American 
Federation of Arts in Washington to be 
prepared as a traveling exhibit for circu- 
lation throughout the country during 
the coming year. This procedure, which 
has been followed during the past three 
years under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, has made it 
possible for many thousands of high- 
school students in widely scattered sec- 
tions to view the exhibit. 


FEEDING THE BOOK-HUNGRY 


With Brain-building Fare More in Demand in These Lean Years 
Reading Menus Have Undergone a Great Change 


By RatpH Munn 
Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Tue depression 
which began 
with the collapse 
of stock-market 
values in Octo- 
ber, 1929, brought 
far-reaching re- 
sults to public 
libraries. The 
close of 1934 
brought five de- 
pression years to 
an end, and this 
opportunity is taken to present a brief 
survey of this five-year period as it has 
been felt in the Carnegie Library. 

The use of a library 1s usually measured 
by the number of books borrowed for 
home reading. It is an imperfect 
measure, ignoring the quality of read- 
ing and the reference use which is made 


of a library, but it does reflect the vol- 
ume of the demand. 

As shown by the accompanying chart, 
circulation rose 49 per cent between 
1929 and 1932, and then receded to a 
41 per cent increase in 1934. 

Analysis shows that use by adults 
was chiefly responsible for the huge 
gains in book circulation made during 
the first three years of the depression. 
In 1929 adult borrowing was 53 per 
cent of the whole; in 1933 it had risen 
to 60 per cent, but as circulation de- 
clined during 1934 the percentage of 
adult use dropped back to 58. 

More significant is the use of non- 
fiction by adults. In 1929, 40 per cent 
of the books borrowed by adults was 
nonfiction; in 1934 this percentage had 
increased to 44.7. All of the*loss in 
adult circulation between the peak year 
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of 1932 and 1934 was in fiction. There 
were actually more books of adult non- 
fiction borrowed during 1934 than in 
1932. 

If it is proper to regard the educa- 
tional and information services of a 
library as being of more importance than 
the recreational reading of novels, there 
is cause for pride in this showin 

The number of each class of books 
borrowed by adults during 1929 and 
1934 is given below: 


Per cent of 
1934 Increase 


76,432 39 
52,911 83 
23,494 67 


1929 
54,967 
28,872 
14,021 


General Works... 
Philosophy \ 
Psychology 
Religion 
Sociology 
Economics } 
Education | 
Philology. . 
Natural Science 
Technology 

Fine Arts 41,835 
Literature. 117,222 
History ss) gee 
Travel. 41,049 80,473 
Biography 58,610 122,851 
Total Nonfiction... 611,000 1,049,987 
Fiction 898,289 1,300,021 


74,031 134,621 
6,089 
47,627 
54,405 


10,849 
69,344 
130,366 
77,091 
165,817 
105,738 


Attempts to assign reasons for all ot 
the rere aoe in reading trends 


might lead one far afield, but a few 


revealing observations seem to be war 
ranted. 

The greatest increase was in the group 
which deals with technology and other 
useful arts, including office practice, 
accounting, and other business and in- 
dustrial subjects. It is common knowl 
edge among librarians that it was the 
desire to become more efficient in present 
positions or to prepare for other types 
of work which brought many people 
to the Library. 

Biography and travel come next with 
increases of 110 and 96 per cent. These 
classes have the widest appeal to the 
general reader. The last few years have 
also seen the popularization of bio- 
graphical writing, and books of travel 
have become more numerous and at 
tractive. 

During the first three years of the 
depression, sociology and economics 
registered larger gains than any other 
class. Attempts to understand the 
underlying causes of the depression 
brought demands for books dealing with 
basic economics, technological advances 
as affecting employment, foreign trade, 
monetary systems, and many other re 
lated subjects. ‘ 

The large gain in the fine arts is per 


A SCHOOL CLASS VISITING THE BOYS AND GIRLS ROOM, CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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1929 1930 1931 
haps partly due to the opening of the 
B fine arts division of the reference de- 
partment in 1930. It is true, however, 
that many more people have become in- 
terested in various forms of artistic ex- 
pression as hobbies. 

The small gains in literature and his- 
tory are no doubt due to the reduction 


in the number of university students. 
The demand for fiction is virtually un- 

limited and the number of novels which 

are borrowed depends almost entirely 


upon the supply. The fact that the 
circulation of fiction increased only 45 
per cent as compared with 72 per cent 
for nonfiction is due largely to the 
drastic reduction in the purchase of all 
but the best of novels. Had the supply 
of new detective, mystery, and Western 
stories been continued, their circula- 
tion would no doubt have grown at a 
much greater rate. 

The use made of the reference and 
technology deparcments and the busi- 
ness branch is fully as indicative of the 
value of the Library's services to the 
city as is the number of books borrowed 
for home reading. The use of these de- 
partments is measured by the number 
of questions received which require a 
search for information. It rose 33 per 
cent—from 34,029 in 1929 to 45,139 in 
1934. Unlike the home use of books, 








1932 1933 

reference use has grown consistently, 
with its highest record in 1934. This is 
perhaps due to the policy under which 
the book funds of these departments 
have been maintained at the expense 
of those of the lending agencies. 

The registration of new borrowers 
during 1930 to 1933 was 10,000 above 
normal, a gain which was caused chiefly 
by unemployment. Many of these new 
readers came for books which would 
help them in preparing for new types of 
work, or aid them in other serious 
study; others came because of the com- 
pelling need for diversion. 

Unfortunately, it must now be re- 
corded that the Library was not able to 
meet the needs of the increasing num- 
bers who came for recreational reading. 
Drastic reductions in book funds limited 
the supply of the lighter type of fiction 
and reduced the number of copies of all 
books. Shortened hours of opening in 
the branches.gave less opportunity for 
the use of roading rooms. Reduction of 
the staff, just at the time of this maxi- 
mum public demand, made it impossible 
for librarians to give personal and ad- 
visory service. 

It is probable that during the earlier 
years ol the depression some people came 
to the Library who lacked the ability 
to do sustained reading. They may have 
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come only because no other place was 
open to them during the first unsettling 
period of their unemployment. _Li- 
brarians who work directly with the 
public believe, however, that if the 
book supply had been maintained there 
would have been almost no diminution 
of demand during 1933 and 1934. 

A 22 per cent drop in book funds 
coupled with a 41 per cent increase in 
borrowing has made serious inroads 
upon the book collection. The supply 
of new books has been reduced by one 
fourth; the number of books discarded 
as worn out has increased by one third. 

When the book fund was reduced, it 
was decided that the funds of the refer- 
ence and technology departments would 
be maintained, thus assuring continu- 
ous files of important journals, trans- 
actions, yearbooks, and other source 
material. Funds of the lending agencies 


were severely cut, but it has been the 
policy to purchase as many new books 
of nonfiction as possible, reducing the 
number of copies of each. 

It is thus apparent that the chief 
effort in book selection during these 


years has been to preserve the perma- 
nent value of the collection as a work- 
ing library by avoiding important gaps 
which would always remain to plague 
investigators. 

To a large extent this effort has been 
successful. It must be frankly admitted, 
however, that its success has come at 
the expense of the general reader who 
might have preferred that more money 
be spent for additional copies of popular 
books and for more fiction. The Library 
has admittedly looked forward to the 
needs of the future, somewhat to the dis- 
advantage of the present-day reader. It 
has also given far greater recognition to 
its educational and information services 
than to recreational reading. 

Any pride which’may be derived from 
the record of work accomplished during 
the depression is tempered by the know]- 
edge that it was made possible only by 
the sacrifices of the staff. 

Salaries have been cut, many have 
been placed on part time, and the pres- 


sure of work has increased greatly, yer 
the morale of the staff appears not t 
have been lowered at all. This does nor 
indicate that librarians find a morbid 
joy in suffering or that present condi 
tions can continue indefinitely. | 
simply means that staff members recog. 
nized that an emergency existed ig 
which they could be helpful, and they 
took pride in meeting it without much 
thought of themselves. 

Any review of the past may leave the 
impression of work aan and problems 
solved. To a large extent, the problems 
connane by the depression are still with 

some of them are becoming more and 
more aggravated. The 5 per cent decline 
in circulation since 1932 has probably 
saved some staff members from actual 
physical breakdown, but many of them 
are still working under too great pres 
sure and all with too little reward. 

In its most essential features the book 
collection has been maintained; the im 
portant publications of 1929 to 1934 are 
represented by at least one copy. Refer 
ence and research materials have not 
been sacrificed. The collection cannot, 
however, withstand continued large 
scale borrowing without extensive re 
placement of the more popular books. 
In this respect the Library has been liv 
ing on its capital, and large sections of 
the lending collections will soon be 
come unserviceable. 


MAKING WILLS 


NX his death Frank Munsey be 
queathed the residue of his large 
estate to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and in the final settlement of his 
affairs it is found that that great instite 
tion has come into possession of a rich 
inheritance of $10,000,000. It is a good 
example, spreading culture upon golden 
wings, and in Pittsburgh no better dis- 
position of surplus wealth could be made 
than to recognize the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and the Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology as instruments of philanthropic 
service to an enormous population. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY PRINTS 


THE PLAZA, SUNDAY AFTERNOON sy Ricnarp Crist 


Fe some years the Art Institute of 
Chicago has presented two print 
shows each year—an International Ex- 
hibition of Lithography and Wood En- 
graving and an International Exhibition 
of Etching and Engraving. For the 
year 1934, the second year of the Cen- 
tury of Progress, the Art Institute de- 
cided to combine the two exhibitions 
for the purpose of offering the visitors 
an inclusive show of graphic work of 
many. artists from many lands. 

A generous selection of this exhibi- 
tion is now hanging on the Balcony of 
the Hall of Sculpture at the Carnegie 
Institute through the courtesy of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. There are 107 
prints from seventeen countries, cover- 
ing the whole field of print-making from 
the lithograph to the colored etching. 

Recently Frank Craven complained 
very bitterly about the complete in- 
difference of sculptors to what he termed 


‘the excitements of contemporary life.”’ 
This criticism cannot be directed to the 
artists as represented in this exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps it is because print-mak- 
ing is the humblest and least pretentious 
of the arts that their authors turn again 
and again to the excitements of con- 
temporary life for their subjects. This 
is particularly true of the Americans. 
Gifford Beal’s ‘‘Stone Cutter,’’ Francis 
Chapin’s ‘‘Horse Auction—Chicago 
Stockyards,’’ Reginald Marsh's 
“Tattoo, Haircut, Shave,’ Grant Rey- 
nard’s ‘‘Alley Cats,’’ and Ernest Fiene’s 
‘Third Avenue’’ are instances of the 
preoccupation of American print-makers 
with the life about them. No other 
national group in the exhibition dis- 
plays the same interest in the contem- 
porary scene. The English print-makers, 
in particular, pursue their even way in 
the traditional manner, etching and en- 
graving portraits and landscapes far re- 
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moved from the ordinary walks of life. 

The exhibition is particularly rich in 
lithographs, those by Diego Rivera, 
Howard Cook, M. C. Escher, Millard 
Sheets, Stow Wengenroth, and Richard 
Crist being particularly notable. 

It is interesting to observe the dif- 
ference of technique employed by artists 
who work in the same medium. Picasso, 
de Segonzac, and Charles E. Heil etch 
with simple lines, with directness, and 
with little or no embellishment; while 


John Taylor Arms, Levon West, and Iap 
Strang develop in the same medium a 
wealth of detail, studied exactness, and 
precision. The same difference of tech 
nique may be followed in the litho 
graphs, woodcuts, and engravings. 

As an exhibition, it sets out to offer 
the present-day work of many artists 
from many countries in all mediums of 
print making. It achieves this purpose 
to an admirable degree. 

The exhibition will close on May 12, 


A PERSIAN GARDEN 


By ANpDREY AVINOFF 
Director of the Carnegie Museum 


In terms of art 

we associate 

with Persia the 

beauty of illu- 

minated manu- 

scripts, the sump- 

tuous rugs, and 

the charming 

gardens of that 

| land. Perhaps it 

is the garden that 

best epitomizes 

in our minds the 

art of Persia, since it served as a back- 

ground to the enchanting miniatures of 

the Safavid period, crisp with calli- 

graphic precision and rich in picturesque 

fantasy, and also furnished the basic 
pattern of certain types of rugs. 

The garden has inspired many great 
poets. ‘‘Gulistan—The Garden of 
Roses’’ is the title of one of the most 
renowned books of poems by Saadi. 
The Persians loved their gardens from 
time immemorial, as historical records 
reveal. The hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon must have appealed to the Persian 
conquerors of the great Mesopotamian 
empire. One of the most brilliant 
emperors of the Sassanian dynasty— 
Khusrau, ‘The King of Kings” was 
the proud possessor of a precious carpet 


which portrayed a magnificent garden 
executed in all kinds of costly ma 
terials. Marco Polo, describing his 
travels through Persia, refers to the 
legendary paradise of that land. The 
very word ‘‘paradise’’ is of Persian 
origin and means an inclosed garden. 
Let us remember that this word para 
dise, derived from Persian ideology, 
was uttered by the crucified Christ who 
on the first day of his terrestrial life 
was worshipped by the adoring Magi, 
the priests of the Zoroastrian religion j 
of ancient Persia. In the original sense 
of the word paradise stood as a symbol 
of superterrestrial bliss and rest, and 
signified the triumph of life emerging 
victoriously out of the dreary waste of 
the desert. The soil of Persia never 
lacked fertility; yet, like many coun- 
tries of central Asia, it required irriga- 
tion in order to bring forth all its pro- 
ductive force and richness. Thus in the 
Persian mind there was a definite image 
of a sudden transition from a desolate 
desert to a verdant garden with its 
balmy shade, rest, and loveliness. 
Pools made of lustrous tiles played an 
important réle in the planning of a 
Persian garden. The pool is conven- 
tionally placed at its center, often form- 
ing a starlike basin inlaid with tiles and 
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conneected with a 
canal. The favorite 
trees were the cy- 
press, symboliz- 
ing immortality, 
and the blossoming 
almond and peach, 
representing youth. 
The rose also often 
adorned the pleas- 
ure gardens of 
Persia. Decorative 
kiosks were an- 
other conventional 
feature. These pa- 
vilions were of 
different shapes 
and sizes, some- 
times reaching pro- 
portions of sub- 
stantial structures, 
and sometimes 
erected as mere 
decorative features 
suggesting char- 
acteristics of portals and mihrabs 
adorned with a cupola. A variety of 
such architectural decorations are 
depicted in Persian miniatures of the 
time of Shah Tahmasp and Shah Abbas, 
the two most celebrated sovereigns of 
the Safavid dynasty. 

It is the miniatures of the period of 
these rulers, in the seventeenth century, 
that were taken as a model for the con- 
struction of the Persian garden in the 
Phipps Conservatory, while the grounds 
were laid out in a pattern maoaias 
both to the general principles of Persian 
landscape architecture and to patterns 
found in ceramics and rugs. 

The predominant colors used in tie 
whole conception are various shades of 
blue running into the turquoise tint 
and into the purplish. Two hues of 
blue of a warmer and colder tint are 
constantly found in Persian majolica 
tiles and pottery. 

It was after Tamerlane in the fifteenth 
century and in the Safavid dynasty of 
later times that the Chinese influence 
penetrated into Persian art at large and 
affected in particular the taste of the 


THE VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


. showing the flower beds in prayer-rug pat- 
terns and the star-shaped central pool, with 
the inclosed Persian kiosk in the distance. 


Persians in the 
planning of their 
gardens. At that 
period there ap- 
peared a custom of 
building bridges 
over the canals and 
light wooden fences 
painted in red, rem- 
iniscent of Chinese 
lacquer. We find 
this motive con- 
stantly in the later 
Persian miniatures, 
which stress an in- 
volved tracery of 
floral decorations 
on the structures 
executed in gold on 
the background of 
a deep cobalt blue. 
These elements are 
introduced into the 
Persian garden in 
the exhibition as 
illustrative of the art of that land at 
the apogee of its development. 

The pavilion is carried out in accor- 
dance with the illustrations found on 
the illuminated pages of the School of 
Herat and of such renowned artists as 
Mirak and Sultan Muhammad. It bears 
somewhat the aspect of a diminutive 
mosque and is decorated in the custom- 
ary fashion of the time. 

The pools in the garden are con- 
structed in such a way as to convey the 
effect of being lined with turquoise blue 
and silver tiles accentuating the cool, 
refreshing color scheme of the complete 
setting. 

The whole garden in the conservatory 
is not more than a faint suggestion of 
some of the main characteristics of the 
Persian pleasure garden and scarcely 
assumes the ambition of re-creating the 
beauty of the original; nevertheless, it 
is hoped that by contrast with other 
adjacent gardens in the conservatory 
conceived on totally different lines and 
lovely in their own way, it will reflect 
something of the spirit of its Oriental 
prototype. 
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ART GOES A-HORSEBACK 
If Artists Had Horses, Then Artists Would Ride 


By Homer Saint-GauDENs 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Tue first photo- 
graph that I own 
of myself, at a 
time when | in- 
sist I grew golden 
curls, although 
my childhood 
companion, Wil- 
liam Evarts Bea- 
man, denies it, 
shows in the 
background our 
hired man hold- 
ing Dad’s horse. The animal was a 
husky, eleven-hundred-pound gray. I 
think of him now and then as os the 
saddle I look over the neck of much 
the same type of animal rolling across 
some muddy field north of Sharpsburg. 
Father's gray was the horse that posed 
for the bronze beast that the figure of 
Colonel Shaw bestrides in the monu- 
ment in Boston. Naturally I do not 
recall this particular animal, but it 
does seem that as long as I can re- 
member horses stamped on the studio 
floors. 

I think also of the stallion who served 
as a model for the Logan monument, a 
huge black Orloff Kyfak who measured 
a fall seventeen hands, and whom I 
exercised between hours of posing. He 
had masculine notions, did that stallion. 
Moreover my weight those days was 
slightly less than now. Perhaps our 
greatest equine visitor, however, was 
the horse who posed for the Sherman 
statue. His name was ‘‘Ontario,’’ who 
for years held the high jumping record. 
A rangey, ugly animal he was, none too 
easy to control in the odor of clay and 
plaster. Scratched on the white studio 
wall above a door near where he posed 
was the mark of his record jump, a 


mark which to Dad's delight took most 
eyes off the monument itself. 

I know two residents, hereabouts, 
who would have enjoyed being in that 
studio. May I make my bow to JohnH. 
Craner, of Beaver. When I come ona 
lecture platform, there he is resting in 
the front row. When I visit the Sewick 
ley horse show, there he is sitting on the 
bleachers. He is persistently faithful to 
both forms of amusement. Although] 
have never said ‘How do you do” 
him in my life, he is a man after my own 
heart. Also, may I pay my respects to 
Mrs. Henry C. Bughman. For a time 
she wrote a column called *‘Gallop On” 
in a local paper. Then one day I caught 
her “‘doing’’ an exhibition in our gak 
leries. To me this was quite natural. 
But alas, by way of a return she gave 
me a sad shock when two years ago at 
Rolling Rock I sat on a fence and ticked 
off scores in their hunter trials. Only 
seven words were needed: ‘Hello, 
Homer. What are you doing here?”’ 

As a matter of fact all I was doing 
was enjoying myself even as one of my 
trustees and a member of the Fine Arts 
Committee enjoys himself taking a fence 
on his fine gray; which all may verify 
in a photograph labeled ‘‘Equestrian’ 
by Byron H. Chatto, reproduced in the 
March CarNneGie MaGazINe. 

If bankers relish horses, certainly 
artists should be possessed of similat 
tastes; for no breed of human bein 
enjoys sport more than artists. Withia 
their sadly depleted means artists sail 
yachts, or sit in at prize fights, or wandet 
off shooting when the leaves turn browa 
in the fall. I have long had a secret 
yearning that our museum of fine arts 
might be visited by horsey persons, and 
that the Rolling Rock Hunt race meet 
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ing might be attended by those who 
congregate in art galleries, since both 
institutions are designed to furnish a 
much needed relief from worrying about 
things as they are these sad days. It 
should be a normal state of affairs for a 
director of fine arts to write letters to 
masters of foxhounds telling them that 
there is to be an exhibition especially of 
sporting paintings in the Carnegie 
Institute. 

It might really happen in England. 
Barring their weather, we have a lot to 
envy the English. For example, if we 
visit the opening of the Royal Academy, 
which initiates the London season about 
May 3, or if we journey to Melton 
Mowbray and attend the opening meet 
of Quorn Hunt sometime early in Octo- 
ber, we are sure to recognize many 
identical persons; because the English 
take both art and horses in their stride. 
Art to the Anglo-Saxon is not a vehicle 
for a lugubrious high-hatted metamor- 
phosing of estheticisms into sophisti- 
cated and unsatisfactory emotional con- 
gestion. Art in the British Isles is a 
basis for visual entertainment to that 
portion of the social order which likes 
to dream a bit imaginatively. Horses 
by the same token provide amusement 


RANDALL DAVEY AND HIS HOBBY HORSE 


to a like stratum of society which en- 
joys playing around a bit in the open 
air and exercising that portion of its 
imagination which is stimulated by its 
muscles. 

So, having been horse-conscious long 
before Mrs. Bughman was born, like a 
New England Mr. Moderator I rise to 
make a ce remarks on the subject of 
horses and artists, in the hope of bring- 
ing the two together. 

The box on which I rise is the present 
exhibition of paintings by Randall 
Davey in the Carnegie Institute to be on 
view until May 26. 

Indeed, the appearance of Randall 
Davey in Pittsburgh unshadowed by a 
horse would be a calamity too tragic to 
contemplate. True to form, his first and 
only other visit here became consider- 
ably involved by an equestrian inter- 
lude. Davey was on his way to serve 
on our jury of award in 1931, when 
some kind soul within hailing distance 
of Rolling Rock lured him horseward 
through the twilight into the night, 
while the staff of the department of 
Fine Arts lay awake worrying whether 
Davey was dead or would merely be late 
for his professional task the next morn- 
ing. Concern was needless. As the 
clock struck ten, Davey arrived in the 
galleries turning promptly from horse- 
flesh to paint. 

Nor has Davey been our only horsey 
juryman. A. J. Munnings preceded him 
in 1924, when on every possible occasion 
between sessions with canvases Mun- 
nings would drift from my office up 
Bellefield Avenue to indulge in stable 
gossip with the colored man who cared 
or those last remnants of “‘matinée’’ 
animals who led a flimsy existence in a 
shack that stood on the plot now oc- 
cupied by the Board of Education Build- 
ing. Also in my office did Munnings 
paint a picture of Mrs. William Frew, 
the wife of a trustee, on a horse. Only 
when mingled odors of turpentine and 
saddles became too strong did he move 
his ‘‘tack’’ into an adjoining gallery. 

Munnings too provided me with a 
most memorable day in my recollec- 
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THE JOCKEY 


By Ranpa.t Davey 


tions of my trips to Europe to seek 
paintings. For with Munnings I went 
to the Derby back in 1925. He was the 
grandest of guides, knowing everybody 
in the place from the members of a 
gypsy encampment to Lord Derby him- 
self, introducing me to them all and 
taking me up on the press stand where 
we had a beautiful view of the rain, 
somewhat interrupted by wind, and a 
tremendous crowd of patient people 
looking like an Italian macaroni dish 
waiting to be eaten. 

I heard the remark that they were 
““off.’’ Whereat away across the “‘hill”’ 
I saw those brilliant little colored 
figures moving smoothly along as they 


do when you play the “‘petits chevaux” 
down at Monaco. 

Soon a voice said, “‘I never saw a 
Derby won so easily.” 

So we sauntered over to a very private 
inclosure where they led in the winning 
horse. He was blowing a bit, but other- 
wise unperturbed. Donoghue, the 
jockey, got off and walked away. A 
man turned to the owner and muttered, 
‘“Congratulations.”’ 

I read it in the Daily Mail the next 
day ‘‘amid scenes of great excitement.” 

We went into the dressing room, a 
colorful place full of saddles and mud- 
covered jockeys and brilliant bits of 
silk, and bridles, and one place for 
everybody to wash in. We said, ‘‘How 
do you do’ to Donoghue. He was not 
a bit interested, because he was slipping 
on other colors for the next race which 
was to be in twenty minutes. He was 
in a hurry, having won his fourth 
Derby in succession, his sixth alto 
gether. 

It made me wonder as to just the rea- 
son for the existence of art directors of 
painters like Munnings or Sir John 
Lavery, whom we could see nearby 
with true British determination trying 
to put the whole thing on one canvas. 
His easel was stuck up in a bay window 
just in front of the jockey scales where 
a relay of friends formed one continu- 
ous interruption. 

Says I to Munnings, ‘“‘When you get 
down to it you and Sir John over there 
as painters, and me as a sublimated 
janitor of painters, we are not doing 
any more for the human race than those 
bewildered horses and the lowbrow 
males that are taking care of them.”’ 

‘“No,”” says Munnings, “‘we are not 
doing so much. Can you imagine a 
crowd like this getting an equal amount 
of emotion out of my paintings?”’ 

As the crowd did not seem to be 
getting any emotion at all, I thought 
he was rather mean to himself. 

Of course I am forced to admit that it 
is fashionable for most horsey folk to 
decry art as effeminate and for a large 
share of the arty crowd to look down on 
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the horsey folk as vulgar, animalistic 
roughnecks who live in the odor of 
Sloan's liniment. Burt as a director of 
fine arts by vocation and a member of a 
hunt club by avocation, the attitude of 
Munnings and Lavery seems rather more 
proper to me in their understanding that 
the enthusiasm of one recreational order 
should properly breed an enthusiasm in 
another recreational idea. The trouble 
is that we are so afraid of feeling low- 
brow. We are so interested in spread- 
ing our erudition that we forget, as I 
have said, that the only reason for the 
existence of a horse or a picture is to 
amuse us and take our minds off our 
mundane troubles. 

lam not preaching any new doctrines. 
On my dining-room sideboard stands a 
T’ang horse. Despite a David Belasco 
addiction,to miscellaneous arty knick- 
knacks in our home, I find more people 
are intrigued by that bit of broken 
Chinese pottery than by any other ob- 
ject I have to offer their eyes. 

From that T’ang era down to 1935, 
horses have come clattering through 
the ages. Think of King Assurbanipal’s 
Assyrian animals. Think of the Par- 
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thenon frieze. Think of the horses of 
Lysippus above the main portal of St. 
Mark's in Venice. Think of the “‘Horse 
Fair’’ by Rosa Bonheur, if you like one 
kind of art, and of Degas with his horses 
in bronze and paint, if you like another 
kind of art. Think of Jacques Emile 
Blanche and his race tracks. And think 
many times, of course, of those English 
horse painters whom we have all loved 
with an amused satisfaction through 
the years—George Stubbs and Ben Mar- 
shall and the senior Herring. 

Yet however much a horse may give 
recreative satisfaction to the flesh, as a 
subject for a painting these days he 
must struggle for his own. For through 
the years that virulent highbrow doc- 
trine of eschewing a “‘subject’’ has re- 
mained rooted in the minds of the 
dilettantes from the day when that 
shibboleth was first set forth by 
Coussin. I am sorry indeed. Because 
for myself I see no real need of clashing 
opinions or inhibiting rules hereabouts. 
As I repeat, there are so many things 
that a picture can do. One of them is 
to remind us of a pleasant aspect of life. 
Consequently if a picture reminds us of 


HORSES COMING BACK-——HIALEAH (PASTEL) 
By RanpDaLit Davey 
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something we like with a high level of 
sympathy for artistic media, technique, 
and a technical control of artistic acro- 
batics, then that picture is filling a 
need. My father used to remark that it 
is not what you do that is important, but 
the way you do it. Doing horses well 
is aS meritorious as doing well sad 
1870 houses that depict the misery of 
the American commonplace. 

Davey has done his horses well. He 
knows his sports. He knows his out- 
doors. He knows men and women, por- 
traits and landscapes. He has brought 
these things together for the pleasure 
of persons who enjoy the freedom of 
life. He knows his art. 

Some will think that much of what 
I have been saying is beside the point. 
At times I have been gently called to 
task for chatting of ways of artists too 
much and of analyzing their paintings 
too little. If this is a fault it is a 
deliberate fault. Naturally paintings 
should be thoroughly cade for pro- 
fessional students. However, to over- 
analyze paintings for a general public 
that comes solely to enjoy the emotional 


reaction produced by paintings recalls 
to my mind Shelley's remark that **To 
analyze a work of art into its elements 


PORTRAIT OF COLONEL W. H. NEILL 


By Ranpatt Davey 


is as useless as throwing a violet intoa 
crucible.”’ 

Moreover, the public at large when 
it is honest with itself knows it cannot 
really understand picture analyzations 
if it wants to, unless it constantly prac 
tices such analyzations. 

Last summer as the result of a horse 
I spent several hours in the hands of an 
osteopath. One day he took two sheets 
of paper from a pad, placed a hair be 
tween them, ran his fingers over the top 
sheet and then drew a little line down 
on either side of where the hair lay. | 
tried to repeat the trick, naturally with- 
out any success whatsoever; nor could 
my osteopath friend analyze for me how 
his fingers traced that hair or how I 
might find that hair without his fingers. 

There we have it. Without practice 
we cannot be told how to find hairs 
under a paper. We cannot be told how 
to cook well. We cannot be told how 
to dance well. To experience really 
delicate reactions we must first be pos- 
sessed of delicate visual nerves, or deli- 
cate fingers or a delicate tongue of 
delicate feet. Then we must practice 
and practice and continue to practice. 

Fortunately, however, many persons 
appreciate the skill and results of such 
well-drilled sensitive eyes and fingers 
in others, and enjoy not the deductive 
but the uncodified intuitive reactions 
gained by such appreciation. More- 
over, those in that class can increase 
their joy of visual delight by repeatedly 
looking. All they need to do is to re 
member that to look well they them- 
selves must have the habit of looking 
and not the habit of reasoning about 
how other people look. So, as I see it, 
one function of a man such as I am, who 
reviews in print artistic efforts in paint, 
is to inveigle a public just to look un- 
reasoningly at the result of the pro- 
fessional skill which hangs on the wall; 
while, at the same time, one function 
of a type of fine artist is to present to the 
public in a well-expressed form subjects 
that the public likes to look at. Then, 
as a result, between painter and writer, 
by constantly returning to look, the 
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TWO-YEAR-OLDS BEFORE A START—HIALEAH (WATER COLOR) 
By Ranpa.t Davey 


public willy-nilly and quite without 
pain will at last learn a modicum of 
visual discrimination in refinements of 
form and color and work out this dis- 
crimination for itself, by way of slowly 
developed but honest and personal emo- 
tional reactions. 

Now, because of some mystic reason, 
we are all of us amused by the happen- 
ings and concerns of artists, wherefore 
little personal notes about those who 
take our fancy do increase our desire to 
look. The fact is patent enough in 
other aspects of life. When we pick up 
a concert program we find that the 
impresario has been at pains to tell us 
of when a musician wrote a piece, of 
why he wrote it, of what he felt like 
when he wrote it, and to give us a bit 
of history concerning the time the 
musician wrote what he did. We also 
find that the moving-picture manager 
when a picture is produced never loses 
a chance to let us know about his star’s 
love life in Reno. In the case of the 
musician our normal desire is treated 
with proper reserve. In the moving- 
picture game we are given our news as 
violently as if we were offered a whole 


piece of garlic for seasoning instead of 
having a bit of the flavor-filled herb 
rubbed on a salad spoon. So my notion 
of chatting about painters is simply 
another effort to intrigue various and 
sundry into sympathizing with artists 
and so to look more at their pictures. 

If it must be done, however, perhaps 
I had best stop chatting i 
analyzing and appreciating for a bit. 

Professor Frank Mather of Princeton 
once said that nobody can look at a 
picture with satisfaction for more than 
five minutes unless that person is really 
dwelling not on the painting but on his 
own ‘‘confused reverie." Davey has 
found out empirically the truth of this 
statement both in painting and horse 
racing. It takes only a few seconds over 
two minutes to run the Kentucky Derby, 
but that immediate intimate flash of 
interest can produce a memory that will 
remain with us through the years. 
Wherefore a picture that looks as if it 
had taken long to paint, while it may 
have virtues, also has limitations when 
compared with the picture that gives 
you the apparently instant emotional 
flare of action. 
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Again one sure way of amusing an 
audience is to have a juggler come on a 
stage and accomplish fifficule tricks 
while appearing to be thinking of home- 
baked pies. In a word, disguised, un- 
forced, amused, rapid skill invariably 
commands an audience. Davey pre- 
eminently possesses such a quality of ap- 
parently flipping off the od of his brush 
some technical tour de force that tickles 
our imaginative insides. Indeed 
Davey'’s speed and snap is particularly 
American. Theatergoers in this land and 
stage directors who cater to the Ameri- 
can theatergoers all complain of the 
lack of ‘‘pace’’ here of English actors 
in the raw. The same situation is true 
of painting. Davey has ‘‘pace.”’ 

One more side of Davey’s art deserves 
happy approval. We see in the art 
journals today so much in defense of the 
disagreeable side of modern art on the 
ground that that is the way many per- 
sons think, or rather grumble a great 
deal of the time, and that therein lies 
the reason for disagreeable subjects be- 
ing spread abroad. By the same token 
we listen also to much discussion about 


minute marriages or miscellaneous 


households. We are told people are 
doing it, so why worry. Then along 
comes Judge Lindsey who has probably 
faced more matrimonial difficulties of 
other folks than any other man in the 
United States. Says he to us we had 
better beware, habits are natural. So 
we must shun the Jubjub bird of bad 
habits, or the first thing we know we 
will not be able to recognize good ones. 

Now not for a minute would I hold 
back on the need of art’s reflecting all 
sides of our contemporary social life and 
the changes therein. But I personally 
would prefer to have hanging over my 
sideboard an art that Silden the 
healthier portion of that social life. 
Randall Davey reflects these healthy 
facets of the lighter and sporting side of 
our existence. In this reflection he 
gives our social order a cheerful note of 
visual esthetics, which is both needed 
and appreciated. In his art he is as vig- 
orous and wholesome as all outdoors. 


VISITOR'S NIGHT AT 
CARNEGIE TECH 


_ Carnecie InstiTuTE oF Txce 
NoLoGy will hold its twenty-ninth 
annual exhibition on Friday evening, 
April 26, from 7:30 until 10:30. During 
the afternoon of the same day the 
institution will play host to several 
thousand high-school students for whom 
a special program has been arranged. 

At the evening exhibition all the 
buildings will be open and students will 
be at work in the various laboratories, 
shops, and studios. For the visitor 
interested in the arts, there will be pet 
formances of a short play and two musi 
cal recitals in the Little Theater. An 
exhibition of drawings and other art 
work of the students of painting and 
design, architecture, and sculpture will 
be held in the College of Fine Arts. 

The prospective builder of a home 
will be interested in a house made by 
the students in the building construc- 
tion course, which will be open for in- 
spection in the masonry shop. In front 
of Machinery Hall one room of a frame- 
less-type house will be constructed, us- 
ing a new sheet steel unit designed at 
Carnegie. Elsewhere there will be 
shown new materials that may be used 
in the house of the future. 

“In Engineering Hall the visitor may 
inspect the models of rivers and dams 
constructed by the hydraulic engineers 
for experimentation in planning flood- 
relief projects for the Pittsburgh area. 
In the same hall a group of Tech engi- 
neers will demonstrate their new short- 
wave radio station, W8MKI. 

A fashion parade will be presented in 
the gymnasium at 8:30 p.m., when stu- 
dents in the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College will aeel costumes which they 
have designed and made themselves. 
Demonstrations of the other depart- 
ments of that college will include cook- 
ing and nutrition classes, social-work 
projects, typewriting classes, and 
motion pictures. 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps 
will hold a dress parade at 7:00 p.m. 
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THE ISLAND VALLEY OF AVILION 


Cuarces D. ARMSTRONG 


tT is a sad duty for the CaRNEGIE 

MacaziNnE to have to record the 
deaths of three members of our board 
of trustees, all occurring within one 
week. 

Charles D. Armstrong died on April 
2. He was elected on October 20, 1925, 
and immediately became interested in 
the administration of the work of the 
Carnegie Institute. As a member of the 
Museum committee his advice was al- 
ways most useful in developing the 
activities of that department, and he 
made generous contributions to the 
funds needed for its expeditions to 
Venezuela and other places connected 
with its explorations. He also gave 
Chinese porcelains, French china, and 
other objects to the museum collections. 

In 1930 he was a member of a group 
of five friends of the Carnegie Institute 
who purchased property on Forbes 
Street opposite the Institute building as 
a protection to its interests, and this 
property was then transferred by them 
to the City of Pittsburgh to be perpetu- 
ally used as a park. 

George W. Crawford died on April 6. 
Mr. Crawford had served as trustee for 
almost seven years and had given a most 
generous share of his time to the prob- 
lems of the great institutions created by 


GeorGe W. CrawFrorD 


WituraM J. Soost 


Andrew Carnegie. He served on the 
Music Hall committee and was also a 
member of the Patrons Art Fund. 

Mr. Crawford was a successful busi- 
ness man, devoting a large part of his 
fortune to human welfare. During the 
World War he was indefatigable in co- 
operating with every activity which 
called for loyal attention behind the 
lines. His disposition was genial and 


sympathetic and his personality carried 


a great charm into every circle. 

William J. Soost, a councilmanic 
member of the Carnegie Library Board, 
died on April 8, 1935. His appointment 
carried with it membership in the Car- 
negie Institute and the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology boards. Keenly in- 
terested in the work of the Carnegie 
Library, he gave devoted attention to 
its operations, looking upon it as one 
of the most useful departments of Mr. 
Carnegie’s Pittsburgh benefactions. As 
a member of the City Council it was his 
duty to pass upon the annual budgets 
for the Library, and he brought to this 
task a mind well-fitted to deal with the 
difficult problems confronting the Li- 
brary during the depression years. As 
a public official he had won respect and 
confidence, and his death is a distinct 
loss to the community. 
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W: spoke last month concerning the 
organization of the Mining Ad- 


visory Board and its work in connection 
with the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology which led to the contribution of 
sums from a large number of apprecia- 
tive givers representing individual in- 
stitutions which proceeded to make use 
of the research 2 Carnegie Tech in the 
field of fuel technology, these gifts 
aggregating $51,847.65. 

In this number we approach thefourth 
of our monthly talks with our readers 
concerning our financial problems. Four 
years after the organization of the 
Mining Advisory Board the Metal- 
lurgical Advisory Board was organized 
(1923) and modeled en the same plan, 
consisting of twenty-five men chosen 
from iron and steel and other industries, 
also from the United States Bureau of 
Mines and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. In general, the same ob- 
jectives were kept in view: (1) to advise 
and cooperate with Carnegie Tech in 
educating and training young men in 
the metallurgical industry; and (2) to 
initiate and conduct cooperative re- 
search pertaining to metallurgy and 
allied industries: the results aa re- 
search to be made available to interested 
metallurgical industries. This special 
Board, in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Tech staff and the Bureau of Mines 
staff, selected the problems and super- 
vised the work. The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology thus became a great 
reservoir of scientific knowledge into 
which all of these friends were free to 
dip at will for the solution of their 
problems. 

During the twelve-year period in 
which the Metallurgical Advisory 
Board has functioned, seventy-three in- 
terested companies, local and national, 
have contributed $133,531.76. Taking 
these donations in detail we have the 
following impressive figures: 


Allegheny Steel Company 


Aluminum Company of America..... 
American Rolling Mill Company... . 


American Steel Foundries 
Babcock Wilcox Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Inc 
Bourne-Fuller Company 


Braeburn Alloy Steel Corporation. ... 


Bucyrus-Erie Company 
Byers (A. M.) Company 


Carpenter Steel Company........ oe 


Central Alloy Steel Corporation 
Climax Molybdenum Company 
Colonia! Steel Company...... 


Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. ns 
Continental Roll and Steel Foundry 


Company 
Crane Company 
Disston (Henry) and Sons 
Donner Steel Company, Inc 
Duquesne Light Company 
Edgewater Steel Company . 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Follansbee Brothers Company 
Ford Motor Company 
General Electric Company 
General Motors Company. 
Gould Coupler Company 


Granite City Steel Company......... 


Gulf States Steel Company 


Harbison -Walker Refractories Co... . 


Heppenstall Company 
Inland Steel Company. . 


International Harvester Company... . 
Interstate Iron and Steel Company. .. 


Jessop Steel Company 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Keystone Steel and Wire Company. . . 


Laclede Steel Company 


Lukens Steel Company........... 2 


Mesta Machine Company.......... 
Molybdenum Corporation of America 
National Smelting Company 

New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
Ohio Ferro Alloys Corporation 


Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company. . 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company....... 
Republic Steel Corporation 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company .... 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company . 
S K F Industries Inc....... 


Spang Chalfant and Company, Ine... 


Standard Steel Works Company. 
Superior Steel Company. . 
Timken Roller Bearing Company . 


Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. 
Trumbull Steel Company............ 


United Alloy Steel Company... . 


United Engineering and Foundry Co. 
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Union Spring and Mfg. Co 
United States Steel Corporation 
through the following subsidiaries: 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
American Steel and Wire Co. 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Illinois Steel Company 
National Tube Company 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and R. R. Co. 
Vanadium Alloys Steel Company. ... 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Company 
Weirton Steel Company 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co... 
West Penn Power Company 
Wheeling Steel Corporation......... 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co..... 


250.00 
40,550.00 


50.00 
975.00 
9,000.00 
1,050.00 
250.00 
1,650.00 
3,600.00 


$133,531.76 


In addition to the money gifts listed 
above, many of these seventy-three 
donors, as well as other companies, have 
repeatedly contributed materials and 
services more than equal to the cash 
sums here acknowledged. 

We hope it is not vain repetition to 
state once more, and perhaps many 
times hereafter, that the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York has bound itself 
to give the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology $8,000,000 on July 1, 1946, pro- 
vided that other friends will contribute 
$4,000,000 on or before that time; or it 
will give any part of the $8,000,000 in 
the same proportion of two dollars for 
every one dollar paid by our friends. 
Thus every dollar so given means three 
dollars for Tech's endowment. We have 
already raised $500,000 of our share, 
but we still have $3,500,000 to go. 
Direct gifts or bequests are earnestly 
hoped for on this imperative obligation. 

Resuming the consideration of the 
Carnegie Institute’s task, we have just 
received a check for $150 from a fair 
friend who writes: ‘This is a slight 
contribution toward the endowment 
fund of $550,000 which the Carnegie 
Institute is to purchase on July 1, 1936, 
by raising $20,000. Will you please list 
it as coming from that great giver, 
Anonymous. I have enjoyed the maga- 
zine so much and will be glad to have 
my subscription for life.’’ 

Scarcely had this gift been acknowl- 
edged before another constant reader of 
the Garden of Gold, who also specified 


that he be nameless, entered the office 
and handed us $25 in cash for the Car- 
negie Institute endowment fund, stat- 
ing that the cause had made such an 
appeal to him that he wished to be in- 
cluded in this magnificent enterprise. 

This reduces the $20,000 by $175, 
leaving $19,825 still to go. Who will 
be the next giver toward this very 
essential fund? 

Last month the gifts reported in the 
Magazine since its beginning had 
reached $1,279,290.95. With the cur- 
rent sum of $133,531.76 and our two 
good friends’ special gifts of $175 added 
the grand total climbs to $1,412,997.71. 


IN HONOR OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


IX observance of the three hundred and 
seventy-first anniversary of the birth 
of Shakespeare, the Shakespeare Birth- 
day Club of Pittsburgh—the oldest 
organization of its kind in America— 
will hold its annual commemorative 
gathering on the steps of Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall on Tuesday morning, April 23. 

In keeping with a tradition estab- 
lished nineteen years ago, the beautiful 
statue of the poet by Massey Rhind in 
front of Music Hall will be crowned 
with a wreath of flowers by a student 
actress of the School of Drama of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. All 
who wish to do honor to the immortal 
Elizabethan are invited. 


WHEN DOES A DEMOCRACY GO TO WAR? 


A government cannot rise above its source of 
power. In a democracy it is the state of public 
Opinion and popular desire which ultimately 
determines peace or war. If among the rank and 
file of people the spirit of chauvinism, the selfish 
goal of national self-aggrandizement, the drive of 
materialism, is uppermost, the government sooner 
or later will be forced into policies which make for 
war. No government can permanently follow 

licies which make for peace, except they be 
Paile upon the understanding, deep-rooted desires 
of the millions of individual citizens that consti- 
tute the nation. 

—Francis B. Sayre 
Assistant Secretary of State 
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“A NATURE CALENDAR” 


By Jane A. WuitTE 
Assistant Curator of Education, Carnegie Museum 


THE members of 
the Junior Natu- 
ralists Clubs pre- 
sent an annual 
entertainment 
for their juvenile 
friends at the 
close of their 
winter class 
work at the Car- 
negie Museum. 
This year on 
March 30, thirty 
boys and girls gave ‘‘A Nature Calen- 
dar,’’ an illustrated lecture on the 
animal and plant life found in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Every month brings 
forth a change of life in the fields and 
woods, and so the Junior Naturalists 
organized their program according to 
the regular calendar months. Each 
child, or group of children, developed 
a particular month and in working up 
each part brought out specific points to 
be observed in the nature cycle. 

The children decided to illustrate 
their talks with lantern slides and 
copied from authentic sources the leaves, 
fruits, seeds, and animals which they 
drew with pen and ink upon the glass. 
After the drawings were dry, they 
covered, bound, tee thumb-marked the 
slides. This experience in making slides 
will live long in their memory and will 
enlarge their appreciation of profes- 
sionally illustrated lectures in the 
future. 

Every source of information accessi- 
ble to the children in the Library, Fine 
Arts, and Museum departments was 
used. Science books helped in check- 
ing the authenticity of the remarks, and 
the curators were consulted about 
special subjects—thus teaching the — 
to do research and to understand i 
intrinsic value. 


This juvenile lecture was primarily 
educational in its purpose and merit, 
but indirectly the children attained con 
fidence in self-expression, platform 
poise, and training in diction and public 
speaking. It was well attended by the 
nonparticipants of similar ages, and by 
way of this youthful audience the seed 
of interest and knowledge in nature 
study is disseminated among other 
groups in other centers. 

Jean Ferguson, an eleven-year-old 
member of a club, concluded her intro- 
duction with these sentences: *‘Now we 
wish to present to you our own Nature 
Calendar. We will begin with the 
month of January.’ 

The children learned to identify some 
animals by their tracks in the snow and 
so the first slide was an illustration of 
the tracks of a rabbit. ‘The fact that 
the foot prints in the foreground are 
the hind feet, and the prints to the reat 
are the front feet is one of the interest 
ing nature things we learned in January. 
Sometimes the tracks tell a tragedy. 
Here you can see the trail of a mouse in 
the snow. We know it is a mouse track 
because of the tail mark. Other marks 
show that the wings of a bird hit the 
snow, and that is the end of the mouse 
tracks and probably the end of the 
mouse, because the bird must have been 
an owl or a hawk.”’ 

The hibernation of mammals was dis 
cussed and it was decided that the black 
bear has an excellent plan for living dur 
ing the winter. ‘‘He does not worty 
about food or warmth. He just hunts 4 
cave and goes to sleep and sleeps the 
whole winter. The animals that do not 
sleep all winter have difficulty in getting 
food when the ground is covered with 
snow, so this is the time to feed them.” 

‘‘Some of you may think the month of 
February is too cold and dreary to bring 
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forth anything out of doors that would 
be of interest to the Junior Naturalists. 
But you are mistaken—February takes 
its place as a valuable month for nature 
study in our calendar. 

‘It brings the first grackles swooping 
down into our backyards from the 
south. They light on our lawns in 
February and early March, helping 
themselves to all kinds of food. These 
birds are of economic importance to hu- 
manity because they eat harmful cut- 
worms, caterpillars, and gypsy moths.”’ 

Other children walked upon the Lec- 
ture Hall platform to talk about the 
month of March. 

‘Melting snow in March means that 
the sap is beginning to rise from the 
roots in the thawing ground to the 
trunks and limbs ” the awakening 
sugar maple trees.”’ 

“The black earth and dead leaves of 
the March woods are brightened by the 
vivid green of the rapidly growing 
mosses that carpet the moist ravines and 
slopes."’ A slide illustrated one of the 
more common mosses of Pennsylvania, 
the pincushion moss—'‘and you can 
readily see it is well named because of 
its tufted cushionlike appearance.”’ 

Mosses and trees show 
renewed activity in the 
spring and ‘“‘before 
March is over many 
birds have arrived in 
Western Pennsylvania. 
The phoebe is one of the 
very common birds. 
The cowbird does not 
build a nest of her own 
but lays her eggs in the 
nest of another bird 
because she finds it more 
convenient to let an- 
other bird rear her 
young.’ 

Pictures of some of 
the flowers found in the 
woods in April were 
shown upon the screen 
as the children talked 
about the spicebush, 


elm, and hazel trees; the collections. 


patches of blue and yellow violets; the 
dogtooth violet, ‘‘which is not a violet 
at all, but a lily’’; bloodroot; marsh 
marigold, ‘‘found growing on tufted 
hillocks’’; and the cinnamon fern 
‘“is just unfolding its tender fronds.” 

Flowers are not without companions 
in the woods of April. ‘“‘Down by the 
creeks the crayfish have come out of 
their winter quarters in the mud banks 
at the water’s edge and have taken well- 
hidden places in the the creek bottom. 

“Out in the fields the bumblebee sails 
past in search of nectar from early 
flowers, and the cabbage butterfly seems 
to appear from nowhere.”’ 

When May arrives the ‘‘young squir- 
rels are usually born. There are om 
four to six squirrels in one litter. An- 
other animal that is quite interesting in 
May is the porcupine, and its young are 
also born in this month.”’ 

Should we visit any of the ponds in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh in May we 
would find them teeming with all kinds 
of living things. ‘The frog eggs have 
already hatched and in May the tad- 
poles are already about an inch long.”’ 
The mud turtle and his many relatives 
fascinated one child. In talking about 


AMATEUR ENTOMOLOGISTS IDENTIFYING THEIR SPECIMENS 


Under scientific supervision they gather and preserve their own 
Such training gives new meaning to the seasons. 
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his month he said, “‘At home I have 
several pet painted turtles, or painted 
terrapins as they are called, and they 
are the nicest pets that any Junior 
Naturalist could have.”’ 

We realize that most of nature's 
evident activity goes on in the sum- 
mer. June is a month just filled with 
“flowers and bugs, birds and trees 
which are enjoying the bright rays of 
the summer sun. Dragon flies are whiz- 
zing low over the water; the water lily 
has opened; and out in the fields and 
meadows in June the daisies, butter- 
cups, and mustards transform the dull, 
drab fields of winter and spring into 
beautifully colored flower gardens.”’ 

Joseph Shields carried the audience 
with him when he spoke of July, ‘the 
month in which the United States de- 
clared its independence. July is also the 
first month of our independence from 
school, it’s summer vacation time! But 
we are not the only ones thinking of 
freedom in this month; the first part of 
July is the time when all the young 
birds are anxious to get out of the nest. 

“It is always some night in July that 


we see the fireflies suddenly appearing 


YOUNG BOTANISTS CHECK THE FACTS 


Work in the field must be followed by verifica- 
tion with the textbook descriptions. 


to speckle the darkness. We have 
learned that the glow in the lightning 
bug's tail is a one hundred per cent per 
fect light. Then, too, many beetles 
emerge for their adult stage during 
July. Some beetles are very important 
as scavangers, for they clean away dead 
rotting material like the beetles the 
taxidermists use to clean the flesh from 
a dead animal's bones.”’ 

Then comes August, the month which 
brings the wild flowers of the fields and 
meadows, ‘‘moulting birds and migrat 
ing ones, insect activities, and seed 
carriers.’’ The main topics of com 
versation in September were the mush- 
rooms, toadstools, and puffballs; 
autumn foilage or why the ‘‘leaves 
change color’; the nut trees and the 
yellow-jackets’ activities carried the 
illustrated lecture through October, 
The profound changes that take place 
in plant life in November were discussed, 
and Joseph Donahue told about ‘‘the 
beavers repairing the dams and builé 
ing new colonies’’ in November. And 
finally December, the last month in our 
Nature calendar. We learned that 
many of the birds—among them the 
chickadee, the brown creeper, and the 
junco—remain with us through the cold 
months. December is brightened by the 
fresh color of evergreens. ‘“The green 
color of the holly leaf and the bright 
red color of the holly berry are the 
official colors of the Christmas season.” 

After presenting a calendar of the 
noteworthy events in each month, Edith 
Susser ended the program by saying, 
‘Our State flower is the mountain laurel 
and our State bird is the ruffed grouse.” 

A program such as the *‘Nature Calen- 
dar’’ is not intended merely to entertain. 
It is an educational project planned in 
order that the children may through 
actual experience gain knowledge use- 
ful in their everyday life, become more 
self-reliant, have a broader outlook, be- 
come more observant of nature’s handi- 
work, and enjoy leisure time construc 
tively. And so the curtain dropped on 
another program written and delivered 
by the Junior Naturalists Clubs. 
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Reviews of Warren P. Munsell Jr's *‘Rich Man, Poor 
Man’ and George Bernard Shaw’ s ‘‘Getting Married” 


By Haro_p GEOGHEGAN 


Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


It takes the cour- 
age of youth to 
select the terrible 
figure of Jona- 
than Swift for 
the protagonist 
‘of one’s first 
play. The author 
of ‘‘Rich Man, 
vA Poor Man,’’ 
Warren P. Mun- 
sell Jr., is now in 
his junior year 
at Princeton, and his play, I am told, 
was written two years ago when the 
writer had reached the ripe age of 
seventeen. Nor is the play concerned 
with merely one or two incidents from 
the life of the great Dean. Far from 
it. The young author has chosen to 
cover more or less the last forty years 
of Swift’s life. We have his political 
relations with Whig and Tory, his 
literary friendships and quarrels, his 
sentimental affair—if such a word as 
sentimental can be used in connection 
with so rugged a figure—with ‘‘Stella’’ 
and ‘‘Vanessa.”’ There are conversa- 
tions concerning ‘“The Tale of a Tub,”’ 
and Gulliver; allusions to the Drapier 
Letters and to the Modest Proposal. 
Montague, St. John, Harley, Addison, 
Steele, Pope, Prior, Gay, and most of 
the other celebrities of the reign of 
Queen Anne march by in a bewildering 
procession. 

The result is somewhat confusing to 
those of us who have not the history of 
the period at our finger ends. The can- 
vas is too vast. To change the meta- 
phor, the author has bitten off more 
than he can chew. By introducing 


everyone, everyone is slighted—even 
the great central figure himself. 

Frankly, ‘‘Rich Man, Poor Man”’ is 
not a good play. But it is far from 
being an uninteresting one or an un- 
promising one. It has sincerity and 
honesty. Certain scenes are written 
with genuine feeling—the scene between 
Addison and Swift, for instance. There 
is a welcome avoidance of the obvious 
and of the scéne a faire. Indeed what 
would probably be the most theatrically 
effective scene in the Swift saga—the 
final interview with Vanessa—is 
allowed to take place off stage. 

Another thing to be thankful for is 
that Mr. Munsell has not made his 
characters use a kind of pseudo-eigh- 
teenth-century jargon. I do not think 
there is a ‘“Zounds’’ or an ‘Odds fish’’ 
in the play. The language is straight- 
onuet and expressive English, oc- 
casionally a little naive. There were 
moments when I was reminded of the 
style of ‘“The Young Visiters.’’ I also 
feel that words like ‘‘grouchy’’ and 
expressions like “‘Watch your step’’ and 
‘‘T’m through’’ and “‘I can’t make it’’ 
are likely to give one a slight jolt in a 
period play. 

I do not know that I should go to 
see ‘Rich Man, Poor Man’ again if | 
had the chance, but I do now know that 
I shall be very interested to see Mr. 
Munsell’s second play. 

The performance, under E. W. Hick- 
man’s expert direction, was wholly 
admirable. Miss Schrader’s costumes 
were lovely and so were Mr. Weninger’s 
sets. The seven changes of scene were 
managed with a swiftness that many 
professional producers might envy. Of 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘RICH MAN, POOR MAN" 


the performers, I liked the Swift whom 
I saw. It was not the actor's fault that 
Swift seemed at times a rude and cranky 
old man rather than a figure of high 
tragedy. The “‘Stella’’ was as graceful 


an apparition as I have seen on this 
stage, and was sensitively played. The 

‘Vanessa’’ made the most of a puzzling 
and underwritten part, and the Addison 


was acted with sincerity. The twenty 
odd distinguished personages who made 
up the rest of the cast looked very dash- 
ing in their powder and brocade, but I 
must confess that I was not always able 
to decide which character was. which. 


—STUDENT PLAYERS 


The department of drama was kind to 
us in March and offered us a second 
production. Chester Wallace gave us— 
and gave it to us for all it was worth— 
George Bernard Shaw's comedy ‘‘Get- 
ting Married.”’ 

How times have changed! Some 
thirty years ago, when I was an earnest 
young highbrow, we used to go to the 
current Shaw play as to a solemn rite. 
We were amused and delighted by his 
satire and his wit; the daring of his 
speech and his ideas gave us delighted 
shocks. The noise of old gentlemen 
indignantly snorting sometimes made it 


SCENE FROM ‘‘GETTING MARRIED’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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dificult to hear the dialogue. But even 
that enhanced our pleasure and made us 
feel a little superior and very younger 
generation. 

At the opening performance of ‘‘Get- 
ting Married’’ at the Little Theater the 
Tice seemed to have none of these 
feelings. Nobody snorted, nobody 
looked in the least indignant or 
shocked. In fact nobody was concerned 
with anything but the wit and the 
comedy. I do not think I have heard 
so much laughter in the Little Theater 
since Mr. Payne’s production of Sheri- 
dan’s ‘The Critic’’ many years ago. 

“Getting Married’’ has suffered the 
fate of all thesis-plays. Ideas that were 
advanced in 1908 are commonplace or 
nearly so in 1935. Burning questions 
have a way of cooling off. Some of the 
injustices that Mr. Shaw attacked have 
been remedied. But ‘‘Getting Married”’ 
does not have to stand or fall on its 
ideas. There is in addition Shaw’s 
brilliant wit, his happiness of phrase, 
his fantasy, and his sure feeling for what 
will be theatrically effective. Who but 
he could assemble a dozen people round 
a table and make them discuss marriage 
and nothing else, and keep an audience 
amused and delighted for two hours and 
a half? The various characters—in this 
play at least—are mere types. No con- 
clusion is reached unless it is in the 
engaging greengrocer Collins’ remark: 
“Marriage is tolerable enough in its 
way if you take things easy and don't 
expect too much from it. . . but it 
doesnt’t bear thinking about.”’ 

Mr. Wallace is evidently much less 
concerned with Shaw the prophet than 
with Shaw the wit and man of the 
theater. He seems to know how and 
when Mr. Shaw “‘gets his laughs,”’ 
legitimately or otherwise. The great 
man has never been above a little 
effective hokum. Consequently the 
audience had a beautiful time. 


It was a capital performance. Swift 
—even glib—and a little hard and 
brittle, as a Shaw play should be. The 
performance was so good all round that 
I hesitate to mention one part more 


than another. Personally the gentle 
bishop and his strong-minded sister-in- 
law gave me a great deal of pleasure, 
as did the incorruptible Boxer. The 
symbolic Mrs. George—she seems to be 
symbolic of something, I’m not sure 
what—was played with infectious good 
humor and held the audience in her 
difficult trance scene. The puzzled bride- 
groom—but why go on? The cast was 
a long one. 


BUYING LOCAL ART 
FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


ut of each annual exhibition by the 

Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
a group of paintings is selected oe 
presentation to the Board of Education 
of Pittsburgh to hang upon the walls 
of our school buildings. 

The funds which make this presenta- 
tion possible are subscribed by a group 
of local men and women known as the 
One Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art, 
who have been contributing annually 
to its support since 1916. In that year 
John L. Porter initiated a plan whereby 
$1,000 could be raised each year among 
a hundred individuals who wished to 
encourage local painters and at the 
same time beautify our schools. 

With the current purchase of nine 
pictures from the twenty-fifth exhibi- 
tion by Pittsburgh artists, the collec- 
tion which was acquired through the 
generosity of the One Hundred Friends 
numbers 112. 

The new list follows: ‘‘Still Life’’ by 
Laura Busse, ‘“‘Still Life’ by Carolyn 
Eggers, ‘Still Life’’ by Ottmar F. von 
Fuehrer,; “‘Mary S.’’ by June A. Fuhs, 
‘“Wind"’ by Russell T. Hyde, ‘Flower 
Study’’ by Verona A. Kiralfy, ‘Spring 
in Bavaria’’ by Margherita Chiari Lan- 
ger, ‘Autumn’ by Louise Pershing, and 
‘“Miner’s Row”’ by Lawrence Whitaker. 

The originality and value of Mr. 
Porter's plan has had far-reaching 
effect in that it has been successfully 
imitated in many cities throughout the 
country. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN ee 


LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN 


I HAVE read your letter with care and 
interest, and feel as you do that we 
should all be watchful and alert in re- 
gard to what is going on in this country 
in the nature of communistic propa- 
ganda; yet it seems to me that there 
should be no undue restraint over the 
discussion of all of these current ques- 
tions when discussion does not take the 
advanced form of subversive action. My 
reason for holding this opinion is that 
only by discussion can light-minded or 
unthinking people be made to see the 
folly of attempting to displace our 
American government with any of those 
systems which are now prevailing in 
foreign countries, or of upsetting the 
eunlath of our civilization by the 
adoption of wild and destructive plans 
for sharing the wealth and inflating the 
currency of this country. 

For example, one year ago the man 
who was considered by conservative 
people to be the most dangerous propa- 
gandist in America was Upton Sinclair. 
But in spite of the fact that he was 
nominated by a large popular vote for 
governor of California, a sharp dis- 
cussion of three months between his 
nomination and the election resulted in 
his complete rejection at the hands of 
the California voters; and his vain 
theories stand utterly discredited in the 
public mind today. Another very speci- 
ous apostle of socialistic adventure was 
Dr. Townsend, and just about three 
months ago he was enlisting members of 


\ 


Congress in his distribution scheme at 
a rather alarming rate; but he too has 
been analyzed and punctured by public 
discussion, and he is done for. 

Huey Long's scheme for sharing the 
wealth and making every man a king 
is as illogical and chimerical as any of 
the rest; but the merciless criticism 
which he is receiving from General 
Johnson, Walter Lippmann, and others 
is bringing his day of power to an end. 
Father Coughlin will, I believe, soon 
follow these other prophets of com 
fusion into oblivion. His plan for one 
central bank which will pay public and 
private debts, provide for unemploy- 
ment, and establish a wage sufficient to 
create a universal standard of luxurious 
living, all to be done by the issue of un- 
secured paper money upon the orders of 
forty-eight politicians elected one from 
each State and constituting the board of 
directors, would, if enacted into law, re 
duce the people of this country to the 
tragic extremity which prevailed in 
Germany at the height of her inflation 
in 1924, when a loaf of bread sold fora 
billion marks. 

I note the expression of your anxiety 
in regard to the free discussions on these 
questions which sometimes occur in the 
auditoriums of the Carnegie Institute. 
I can assure you that at all times we 
keep a very sharp lookout for um 
desirable agitators, and that we have on 
frequent occasions refused to rent our 
halls to all speakers who counsel 
violence rather than argument. You 
speak of young Mr. Strachey as an 
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undesirable person on American plat- 
forms. He has now left our shores, and 
| quite agree with you that he should 
not have been encouraged to prolong 
his lecture tour. But my objection to 
him would not rest upon the unsound- 
ness of his opinions but would rather 
be based upon his supreme impudence 
in abusing our institutions for the pur- 
pose of making money for himself. Why 
any American should want to listen to 
him is a mystery to me. 

As to the local group to whose seem- 
ing pink complexion you refer, I was 
told at the time that they were organiz- 
ing that it was their purpose to furnish 
a platform to serve as a sort of clearing 
house for the lecturers brought here by 
all the other clubs who deal in speech- 
making, and that it was not intended to 
initiate discussions through speakers of 
their own. They seem to be having a 
good time, with nothing in their pro- 
ceedings which should, as far as I can 
see, be worthy of censure. 

In times of great public distress like 
the present one we must, of course, look 
for all the wild-eyed promoters of dis- 
order to present their Eiiacies wherever 
they can obtain a platform or an 
audience. And while, as already said, 
| think we should all be on our guard 
against a violent abuse of free speech, 
my own feeling is that we should make 
the error—if we do make an error—on 
the side of indulgence rather than of 
restriction. Surely, no group of in- 
telligent Americans, listening to a 
speaker who advocates the substitution 
of one of the tyrannical governments of 
Europe—Russia, with its record of five 
millions dying each year from starva- 
tion in order that the Red army may be 
fed; Germany, with its frightful execu- 
tions without a trial and its uniform 
persecutions of the three religious 
bodies; or Italy, with its regimentation 
of life at the behest of an autocrat— 
surely, no American citizen worthy of 
our heritage of liberty would be be- 
guiled into the acceptance of such a 
system after a free discussion between 
the platform and the floor had revealed 


the folly of the speaker's opinions. But 
I am glad to see you keeping watch 
upon the ramparts of the citadel; and 
let us engage ourselves—you and I to- 
gether—to keep the standard, in Mil- 
ton’s words, ‘“‘full high advanced,’’ 
striving for the improvement of our way 
of life through the ordered methods of 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 


PASSING OF A JEWISH ARTIST 


M% LIEBERMANN, one of the most 
distinguished of modern German 
painters, died at his home in Berlin on 
February 8 in his eighty-eighth year. 
For many years he was a contributor to 
the Carnegie Institute International Ex- 
hibitions, where his pictures of humble 
folk, flower gardens, and landscapes 
were always greatly admired. Under 
the Weimar constitution, which pre- 
served the social equality of the German 
people, Liebermann’s genius was recog- 
nized by his election as president of the 
Prussian Academy of Arts. Through 
his work he became the most popular 
painter in his country, and President 
von Hindenburg bestowed upon him 
the highest decoration in the gift of the 
German Republic. 

Then came Hitler, and with Hitler 
came the frightful persecution of those 
people whose family roots were for 
hundreds of years laid deep in the 
structure of the German population, 
making life intolerable for them in the 
country which was their most precious 
heritage from their ancestors. Lieber- 
mann was heartbroken, and he resigned 
all the honors which hard work and 
exceptional talents had won for him. 
The cruelty of the dictatorship sapped 
all the joy from his life, and while he 
had attained a ripe age at the time of 
Hitler’s rise to power he quickly suc- 
cumbed under the unbearable humilia- 
tions of the tyrant. Many of his pic- 
tures are owned in America, where they 
will preserve the memory of a beautiful 
creative soul which was despised and 
rejected by his own government. 
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RADIO TALKS 


[Introducing the eighth series, entitled ‘‘ How the Mu- 
seum Serves the People,’ broadcast over WCAE every 
Monday evening at six oclock under the auspices of the 
section of education of the Carnegie Museum. | 


22—‘*A Day at Camp,’’ by Reinhold Fricke, 
preparator in the section of education. 
“Bird Study,’’ by Mr. Fricke. 


6—‘‘In the Little Brook,’’ by Arthur W. Henn, 
curator of icthyology. 

‘What Plants Make Sugar,’’ by 
Jennings, curator of botany. 

20—*‘Feeding Insects,’’ by F. K. Miller, section 
of entomology. 

‘““Summary,"’ by Dr. Jennings. 


O._E. 


YOUNG VISITORS 


URING the recent month of March 

4,830 boys and girls of school 
age visited the Carnegie Institute by 
special appointment and received in- 
struction both in fine arts and natural 
history subjects. 

This figure does not include an im- 
pressive attendance of the children in 
the Saturday morning sketching class, 
the junior naturalist clubs, the Satur- 
day afternoon educational programs, 
and various random groups. These 
children come from the outlying towns 
and counties as well as from the city. 


PITTSBURGH 
THROUGH SOUTHERN EYES 


MoM‘ Frances Reynoxtps Cott, 
daughter of Robert R. Reynolds, 
United States Senator from North Caro- 
lina, likes Pittsburgh. On a recent visit 
here with her distinguished father, she 
said: 

“Pittsburgh is the only large city in 
which I would love to live. Its culrural 
advantages are unbelievable. I wonder 
how many Pittsburghers appreciate the 
opportunity they have to tap the learn- 
ing of the ages? I saw your Carnegie 
Institute, your art gallery, your photo- 
graphic exhibit, your Phipps Conserva- 
tory. Wonderful!’’ 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO’S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Ouiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON ‘ 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
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Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
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President Armstrong Cork Company. 
*ArtHuR E. Braun 
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Buildings and Grounds. 


National Bank. 


*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Art. 


*S. H. Cuurcn 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
Georce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, Art, 
Advisory. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
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Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
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Witt1aM Frew 
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*THomas J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
*Ropert GARLAND 
President of City Council. President and Treas- 
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Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 


Director, Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, 
Finance. 


Art, Tech, 


{Deceased 
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Princeton. Law School University of Pitts 
Vice President Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust & 
pany. Museum. 


*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of A 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*Joun J. Kane 


City Council. Pension, Auditing. 


*Frank J. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Con 
President Bank of McKees Rocks. Tech, ] 
seum, Auditing, Advisory. 


Avpert C. LEHMAN 4 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. ] 
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Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Irom 
Steel Company. Tech, Museum. 
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City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


*Wittiam N. McNair 
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University of Michigan. Buildings and G 
Museum, Advisory. 


James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Board of Public Education. 
seum, Tech. 
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City Council. Library. 


*ANDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Art, Finance, Advi 


Ricnarp K. MELLON 
Princeton. President Mellon National Ba 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 


*Witi1aM S. MoorHEaD 4 
Yale. Law School University of Pitts 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 
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Yale. President Board of Trustees Sha 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Advisory. 


Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage Co 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 


Joun B. Sempie 


Lehigh. Museum. 


Georce E. Saw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and 
Art, Museum, Advisory. 


*Wituiam Watson SMITH 
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Art, Finance, Library. 


t*WixiraM J. Soost 
City Council. Auditing, Music Hall. 


WituiaM P. Wirnerow 
Yale. Industrialist. 


Music Hall, 
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